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JANUARY MEETING, 1876. 

A stated meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, 
the 13th instant, at eleven o'clock, a.m. ; the President, the 
Hon. Robert C. Wintheop, in the chair. 

The Secretary read the record of the preceding meeting, 
which was approved. 

The Librarian read his list of donors to the Library for 
the past month. A gift from the American Antiquarian 
Society, of the two recently issued volumes of its Transactions, 
— V. and VI., — was announced. 

The Corresponding Secretary read letters of acceptance 
from Baron Franz von Holtzendorff, of Munich ; Mr. Hubert 
H. Bancroft, of San Francisco ; and from Ex-Governor Alex- 
ander H. Bullock, of Worcester. 

The President then said : — 

It is not, gentlemen, without a deep sense of personal loss, 
that I announce the death of the Hon. John H. Clifford, who 
has been one of the Resident Members of this Society for 
more than twenty years. 

It may not be forgotten that I mentioned, at our last 
monthly meeting, that he had promised to be with us on that 
occasion, to pay a tribute to his venerable friend. Judge Met- 
calf. He had gone, however, a fortnight before, — soon after 
his arrival from Europe, — to pass Thanksgiving Day at his 
old home in New Bedford ; and, while there, he was struck 
with -sudden and serious illness. Under the care of skilful 
physicians, and of a devoted family, his alarming symptoms 
were alleviated ; and there was the best reason for hoping that 
he would soon be able to resume his winter residence in Bos- 
ton, and to enter anew upon his chosen pursuits. But New 
Year's Day was destined to be the last day of his earthly 
life ; and, before another morning dawned, the mysterious 
call had come, and his spirit returned, without a struggle, to 
God who gave it. 

In company with several of our associates, I attended his 
funeral at New Bedford on Thursday last, where the presence 
of a great throng of his friends and fellow-citizens attested 
the respect and affection in which he was held by all who 
knew him. 

It is more than forty years since we entered the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts, as young men, together, and took an 
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early fancy for each other, which ripened into a life-long 
friendship. During that protracted period, there have been 
but few months, — I might almost say but few weeks, — in 
which we have not held more or less of communication, 
either personally or by correspondence. I can recall no friend 
with whom I have ever been on the same footing of intimacy 
for so long a time, except the late excellent John Pendleton 
Kennedy of Baltimore. 

We were long associated in the friendship and confidence 
of Edward Everett. We were more recently associated in 
the friendship and confidence of George Peabody ; and in the 
administration of one of his most interesting and important 
trusts. 

In view of these intimate relations, I have willingly acceded 
to the request of the Council, that I would take it upon 
myself to prepare hereafter a brief Memoir of him, accord- 
ing to usage, for the next volume of our Proceedings. I 
forbear, therefore, at present, from any attempt to delineate 
his character or career. 

There are those with us here, this morning, who have 
known him in youth and in manhood ; at his own University 
in Providence, and in his associations with our University at 
Cambridge ; at the Bar, in the Legislative Halls, as Attorney- 
General, and as Governor of Massachusetts, as well as in his 
relations to the other public institutions with which he was 
connected. I leave it to them to bear their testimony to his 
abilities, his usefulness, and his virtues. It is enough for me 
to say on this occasion, as I sincerely can say, 

" Mnltis ille bonis flebilis occidit, 
Nalli flebilior quam mihi." 

I am authorized by the Council to submit the following 
resolutions : — 

Resolved, That this Society has learned with sincere sorrow 
the death of their distinguished associate, the Hon. John 
Henry Clifford, of New Bedford, whose public services, as a 
member of both branches of the Legislature, as Attorney- 
General, and as Governor of Massachusetts, and whose abil- 
ities and -virtues as a man, had won for him our warm respect 
and regard. 

Resolved, That the President be requested to prepare the 
customary Memoir. 

President Eliot, of Harvard College, Ex- Judge B. F. 
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Thojias, and Mr. WiNSLOW Warren, severally paid tributes 
to the memory of the deceased. 
Judge Thomas said : — 

Mr. President, my professional engagements were such that 
I had not hoped to be with you to-day. It is only an hour 
since that I found it possible. Though without preparation, 
I could not forgive myself for voting in silence upon the 
resolution offered by the Council. My acquaintance with 
your and my friend " dearly beloved " is earlier, I think, than 
that of any of his friends around me. I first knew him in 
1826, upon entering Brown University, of whose Senior Class 
he was a member. He had then the attractive person, the 
frank and winning manners, the kind and generous heart, we 
saw and loved in maturer life. The discipline of the college 
had not been very exacting, and he had taken life easily ; had 
done, I think, little hard work. There came to him that year 
a new inspiration in the presence, magnetic power, and influ- 
ence of a great teacher, Francis Wayland. Mr. Wayland was 
then a young man of thirty. As a writer, thinker, preacher, 
he acquired the widest and most solid reputation. Before he 
was thirty, his sermons had been read with admiration on both 
sides of the Atlantic. But the full measure of his power was 
never understood nor appreciated except by those whose good 
fortune it was to sit at the feet of his instruction. His power 
to quicken, inspire, develop, and discipline the minds and 
hearts of his pupils was literally genius. Why, indeed, should 
we not call this rarest of faculties genius ? 

It is not too much to say that the coming of this young 
president and teacher was to Mr. Clifford the dawn of a new 
life, a life of larger hopes, of wider aims, of higher aspira- 
tions. The success he achieved, the honors he won, might 
have been reverentlj'- brought back and laid at the feet of the 
young master. Nor would Governor Clifford have been alone 
in paying such tribute of love and gratitude. 

Mr. Clifford, after receiving his degree at college, left his 
home in Providence, and entered upon the study of the law 
in Massachusetts. Upon his admission to the bar in Bristol 
county, he rose rapidly to eminence in his profession, and to 
public consideration and confidence. Before the age of forty- 
four, he had been a member of the House of Represfentatives 
and of the Senate, District-Attorney, Attorney-General, and 
Governor of the Commonwealth. These varied trusts he 
discharged with ability, discretion, and judgment ; winning 
the public respect, and, what is of far greater moment, retain- 
ing his own. 
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Though not what may be called a hard student or hard 
worker, he had great facility in the acquisition of knowledge, 
and excellent tact and discretion in its use. He sometimes 
did very thorough work, as in the trial of Dr. Webster, in 
which his professional skill and eloquence won for him high 
consideration with lawyers and courts in this country, and in 
Westminster Hall. 

Mr. Clifford had a liberal culture outside of his profession. 
He was a loving and diligent reader of good books, and he 
retained for ready use all that he read. His refined tastes, 
his retentive memory, his conversational powers, the grace 
and courtesy of his manners, and the warmth of his heart, 
made him an ornament and delight of the social circle. 

One needed but tread upon the threshold of his home to 
see how loving he was and how loved; how sacred to him 
were all the household gods. 

But Governor Clifford had yet higher claims to esteem and 
confidence, integrity, and purity of thought and life, char- 
acter, rooted in trust in a higher power and illumined by the 
hopes and sanctions of a higher life. 

Mr. Waeeen said : — 

Mr. President, I might well refrain from adding more to 
what has been so well said in affectionate remembrance of 
our late associate, but my exceeding love and reverence for 
his memory lead me to pay a brief tribute of respect. Though 
he was many years my senior, it was my good fortune to 
have been from boyhood on somewhat intimate terms with 
Governor Clifford, and to have met him constantly in the 
genial atmosphere of the house of our late associate Judge 
Warren, where the rich exuberance of his humor and his 
great conversational powers had full scope ; and in later 
years, through an official connection, I had full opportunity 
of seeing how he brought to the toils and cares of daily life 
that earnest, buoyant cheerfulness that made his presence a 
perpetual sunshine to those around him. To know Governor 
Clifford was to know a sincere, earnest, true Christian gentle- 
man, — a gentleman in the very highest and best sense of the 
word. He was a man whose character was stamped upon his 
face ; and character with him meant broad and generous 
sympathies, combined with an instinctive hatred of wrong and 
love of what was just and true. 

It was that, sir, which added force to his arguments at the 
bar, weight to his counsels, power to his eloquence, and bore 
him with an unsullied reputation through the stormy conflicts 
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of political life. No man can estimate the influence that 
Governor Clifford exerted by this force of character. It gave 
a tone to all his surroundings, and in the great Railroad Cor- 
poration over which he presided its effect could be perceived 
from the highest to the lowest. The humblest employ^ 
knew that he had a friend he could trust in the President, 
and that he was dealing with a man as just as he was firm, 
and as honorable as he was kind. His nature was a pecu- 
liarly loving and lovable one, drawing his friends to him by 
an irresistibly strong attraction ; and great as his talents 
undoubtedly were, conspicuous as were his services to the 
Nation, the State, and the community, his most enduring 
monument is in the hearts of those who were brought in con- 
tact with him. 

I recall, sir, two recent incidents, which illustrate in a very 
different way the attraction he had for all men ; and you will 
pardon me if in one of them I trespass a little upon the sanc- 
tities of private life. Governor Clifford studied law in the 
office of the late Judge Warren, whom he succeeded as pres- 
ident of the Providence Railroad, and was his life-long and 
constant friend. A few weeks before the death of Judge 
Warren, Governor Clifford went to Plymouth to pay him a 
visit. The Judge, as those of us who knew him are well 
aware, was a warm-hearted, genial man, though not of a 
demonstrative nature; but as the Governor entered the room, 
sick and feeble as he was, he threw his arms around his neck 
and kissed him like a child. It was the tribute of a sympa- 
thetic nature to the beautiful, loving character of his friend. 

Those of us who joined in the last sad rites at New Bed- 
ford were doubtless touched and deeply impressed with the 
large attendance and deptli of feeling shown by the officers 
and employes of the railroad with which he was connected. 
Said a roadmaster to me, as we returned in the train, " A day 
or two after the Governor's death, I summoned the men in 
my employ, — all of them rough Irish laborers, — and said to 
them, I am going to send a little floral offering for the coffin 
of Governor Clifford ; I do not ask any of you to contribute, 
but, if you would like to do so, it would doubtless be a grati- 
fying thing to his family." 

" To my surprise," said he, " every man came forward and 
gave from his little means ; and one of them, so rough a 
character as to be known by some unseemly appellation (the 
name has escaped me), exclaimed, ' God bless him ! I would 
give every dollar I had in the world for the Governor.' " 

An incident so simple in itself, but containing the record 
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of a well-spent life ! A story which any one of us might be 
proud to have told of us when our earthly labors are closed ; 
for, more than the honors of high station, more than material 
success, it tells of the influence of a truly great and good 
man. 

The following letters from Hon. George T. Bigelow, for- 
merly Chief Justice of Massachusetts, and Ex-Governor 
Emory Washburn, were then read : — 

Thubsdat, A.M., Jan. 13, 1876. 

My dear Mr. Winthrop, — I shall be detained this morning by 
an indispensable business engagement at the hour of the meeting of the 
Historical Society. If present, however, I could add but little to the 
tributes of respect and regard which have been so universally paid to 
the character and services of our late friend Governor Clifford. With 
one portion of his public life I was more especially familiar. During 
the larger part of the time in which he filled the office of Attor- 
ney-General of the Commonwealth, from the year 1849 to 1859, I 
was a member of the Supreme Judicial Court, and was a constant 
witness of the learning, abihty, dignity, and fairness with which he 
discharged the difficult and responsible duties of that important office. 
When he was called to occupy the higher office of chief magistrate of 
the State, the late Hon. Bufus Choate, then in the full maturity of his 
powers and in the ripeness of his fame as a lawyer and advocate, was 
called to supply the place which the promotion of Governor Clifford 
had created. Upon his retirement from the office of chief magistrate, he 
was again called to fill the office of the chief law officer of the Common- 
wealth, made vacant by the.resignation of Mr. Choate. From the con- 
trast into which he was thus brought with that distinguished man, no 
one can say that in any respect he fell short of the high standard, to 
which the duties of that office had been elevated. He may indeed be 
said to have been a model prosecuting officer. Incapable of chicanery 
or trick, he never took unfair advantage of the weak and oppressed. 
With a keen sense of justice and right, he never allowed the guilty to 
escape, or go " unwhipt of justice." He furnished an admirable illus- 
tration, in the mode of his discharge of his public duties, of the remark 
of the ancient orator, " Leges ipsae nihil valent, nisi actoris idone^ voce 
munitse." 

I could not forbear to say thus much of the truth concerning the 
professional character of our departed friend. I regret very much that 
I cannot be with you in person, to unite in the commemoration of this 
occasion. Faithfully yours, 

Geo. Tyler Bigelow. 

Cahbbidoe, Jan. 11, 1876. 
My dear Sir, — I had intended to comply with your kind suggestion 
and be present at the meeting of the Historical Society on Thursday, 
and had prepared myself somewhat to add my tribute to that which you 
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and others might pay to the memory and character of Governor Clif- 
ford. But I am this moment in receipt of a note requesting me to act 
as a pall-bearer at the funeral of Dr. Howe, that takes place on Thurs- 
day forenoon. From my connection with him in one of the public 
institutions under his charge, I do not feel at liberty to decline ; and 
therefore I write this, to explain why I shall not be able to be present 
at the meeting. 

Very truly and respectfully yours, 

Emokt "Washburn. 
Hon. R. C. WiNTHBOp. 

The Resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

The President then spoke of the decease of a distinguished 
Honorary Member, Earl Stanhope, as follows : — 

In some introductory remarks, on resuming the chair at 
our October meeting, I alluded to Earl Stanhope, as the only 
survivor of our Honorary and Corresponding Members, 
elected from Old England, prior to the amendment of our 
Charter in 1857 ; and as one, also, from whom I had received 
many kind attentions during my late visit to Europe. I have 
learned, with sincere sorrow, that he died on the 24th of 
December last. 

Few men have filled a larger space than he has done, for 
thirty years past, in the literary circles of England. As 
president of the old London Society of Antiquaries during 
that whole period ; as an active trustee, for many years, of 
the British Museum ; as chairman of the trustees of the His- 
torical Portrait Gallery, of which he was the original propo- 
ser ; as president of the Literary Fund Society, over one of 
whose annual festivals, as he told me, he once invited Long- 
fellow to preside ; as one of the earliest suggesters and 
supporters of that Historical Papers Commission, which is 
bringing to light, from year to year, so many precious memo- 
rials of the olden time, and which has lately added some new 
pages to the records of the old Council for New England; — 
in all these, and in still other relations, he has identified him- 
self with the best interests of history, literature, and art. 

Meantime, his own contributions to historical literature 
have been numerous and important. Many of them were 
published before his succession to the Earldom in 1855, and 
the original editions are found in our libraries under the title 
of Lord Mahon. His whole works can hardly be contained 
in less than twenty volumes. His largest and most elaborate 
production, in seven or eight volumes, is a History of Eng- 
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land, from the Peace of Utrecht, in 1713, to the Peace of 
Versailles, in 1783 ; and it includes, of course, a somewhat 
detailed account of our own Revolutionary struggle, and 
of the stirring controversies which preceded it. There are, 
doubtless, many things in that account which would hardly 
be accepted on our side as entirely accurate or just ; but no 
one can read it, I think, without being impressed with the 
sincerity and general fairness of the writer, nor certainly 
without recognizing the diligence and depth of his researches. 
His tribute to Washington may be recalled, as an illustration; 
of the spirit in which it is written : — 

" It has been justly remarked," says he, " that of General 
Washington there are fewer anecdotes to tell than perhaps of 
any other great man on record. So equally framed were the 
features of his mind, so harmonious all its proportions, that 
no one quality rose salient above the rest. There were none 
of those chequered hues, none of those warring emotions, in 
which biography delights. There was no contrast of lights 
and shades, no flickering of the flame ; it was a mild light 
that seldom dazzled, but that ever cheered and warmed. His 
contemporaries or his close observers, as Mr. Jefferson and 
Mr. Gallatin, assert that he had naturally strong passions, but 
had attained complete mastery over them. In self-control, 
indeed, he has never been surpassed. If sometimes on rare 
occasions, and on strong provocation, there was wrung from 
him a burst of anger, it was almost instantly quelled by the 
dominion of his will. He decided surely, though he delib- 
erated slowly ; nor could any urgency or peril move him from 
his serene composure, his calm, clear-headed good sense. In- 
tegrity and truth were also ever present in his mind. Not a 
single instance, as I believe, can be found in his whole career 
where he was impelled by any but an upright motive, or 
endeavored to attain an object by any but worthy means. 
Such are some of the high qualities which have justly earned 
for General Washington the admiration even of the country 
he opposed, and not merely the admiration, but the gratitude 
and affection of his own. Such was the pure and upright 
spirit, to which, when its toils were over and its earthly 
course had been run, was offered the unanimous homage of 
the assembled Congress, all clad in deep mourning for their 
common loss, as to ' the man first in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his fellow-citizens.' At this day in the 
United States the reverence for his character is, as it should 
be, deep and universal, and not confined, as with nearly ail 
our English statesmen, to one party, one province, or one 
creed." 

35 
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Before publishing this History of England, in successive 
volumes between 1837 and 1852, Lord Stanhope had written 
a Life of Belisarius, a Life of the Great Cond^, a History of 
the War of the Succession in Spain, an account of the Court 
of Spain in the time of Charles IL, and a volume of Histori- 
cal Essays ; besides editing the Letters of his distant kins- 
man, the celebrated Earl of Chesterfield, whose admirable 
portrait by Gainsborough was among the treasures of Chev- 
ening, his seat in Kent, — where, too, I saw the splendid Sir 
Joshua of Lord Chatham. 

Since the History of England was published, he has written 
a Life of his illustrious relative, the younger William Pitt, in 
four volumes, and a History of the Reign of Queen Anne, in 
one volume.* This last work was undertaken in order to 
bridge over the gap between the unfinished History of Eng- 
land, by his friend Lord Macaulay, and his own History from 
the Peace of Utrecht. Amid all this labor, he was, also, a 
frequent contributor to the " Quarterly Review," and other 
periodicals, and published at least two little volumes of Mis- 
cellanies, in one of which there is an interesting correspond- 
ence between him and our late associate, Mr. Ticknor. 

Lord Stanhope was a statesman as well as an historian. He 
was for twenty years or more a member of the House of 
Commons, during the life of his father. He was under-sec- 
retary of state for foreign affairs, while the great Duke of 
Wellington was secretary ; and, during a part of the ministry 
of Sir Robert Peel, he was secretary of the Board of Control. 

It was a striking tribute to the confidence which Lord 
Stanhope's character had inspired, that both the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir Robert Peel made him one of their lite- 
rary executors. He was one of the editors of Peel's Papers, 
and it seems to be understood that a posthumous publication 
of his will furnish new illustration of the Duke's career. 

From the time of his succession to the Earldom, Lord Stan- 
hope has been a diligent attendant on the House of Peers, 
and from time to time has participated in important debates. 
He made no pretensions, however, to the fame of an orator ; 
nor had his style, either as a speaker or writer, any thing of 
the brilliant flow and glow of Macaulay, or of the rugged 
strength and raciness of Carlyle. But his language is pre- 
cise and clear ; his narrative lively and entertaining ; and his 
works will always be consulted and read for their substantial 
merits, and as valuable authorities on the subjects to which 

• Two volumes, 12mo. 
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they relate. He was a laborious student, a classical scholar, 
a devoted historian and antiquary, careful to sift as well as to 
search, indulging in few speculations, and never perverting 
the materials he had gathered to the support of any previ- 
ously conceived theories. He earnestly sought truth, and 
independently maintained the views to which his researches 
and convictions led him. 

In 1872, Earl Stanhope was elected one of the six foreign 
associates of the French Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences, in the place of the late Mr. Grote, — a distinction, 
■which no American, except Edward Livingston, has ever yet 
enjoyed.* 

It is interesting to-day, as we make mention of his labors 
and announce their close, to recall the circumstances under 
which Lord Stanhope's name was placed on our own roll. 
There had been a painful controversy between him and the 
late excellent Jared Sparks. Explanations had abundantly 
intervened ; and if all misunderstandings were not cleared 
up, and all differences reconciled, there was at least that 
respectful recognition of each other's claims and character, 
which left no room for personal asperity or animosity. Pres- 
ident Sparks soon afterwards came to one of our meetings, 
and, with many kind and complimentary remarks, presented 
the name of Lord Stanhope for the highest honor we could 
pay him. It was a charming exhibition of the spirit in which 
" the quarrels of authors " should end. The name of Dr. 
Sparks, not long before, had been added to the honorary roll 
of the Society of Antiquaries, under the auspices of Lord 
Stanhope. 

The last two years of Earl Stanhope's life had been dark- 
ened by the death of his wife, a lady of great attractions, 
endeared to him and to all around her by the most amiable 
and brilliant qualities, the ornament of the circle in which 
she moved. It was my privilege to be present, last summer, 
on the first occasion when he received any formal company 
after his afflicting bereavement. It was a dinner for the 
Council and Directors of the Antiquaries, over whom he still 
presided ; and it was not difficult to perceive how great an 
effort it cost him to seem resigned and cheerful. But from 
this time he systematically resumed the discharge of his 
duties both to Parliament and to the literary associations with 
which he was connected ; and was even beginning, as he told 



* While these remarks are going through the press, we are informed that this 
distinction has been assigned to our associate member, Mr. Motley. 
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me, to contemplate some new publications. But his work 
was ended. An attack of pneumonia proved fatal after a 
few days. Born at Walmer Castle on the 30th of January, 
1805, he died on the 24th of December, 1875. 

The Rev. G. E. Ellis, D.D., read the following letter from 
Lord Stanhope, on the receipt of a copy of the Memoir of Dr. 
Sparks, prepared for this Society. The date of it will explain 
the allusion near its close. 

House of Lords, London, June 16, 1869. 

Sib, — I return you many thanks for the Memoir of Mr. Jared 
Sparks, which you have had the goodness to send me. It seems to 
me a worthy record of a laborious and accomplished man, to whom 
American history owes great obligations. 

For my own part, I desire to acknowledge the candid and courteous 
manner in which you have related the controversy between Mr. Sparks 
and me; Our discussion during the time that it lasted was not free 
from asperity, but I am glad to reflect that the cloud which it left 
eventually passed away. I know that I came to regard him, and I 
believe that he came to regard me, with a friendly feeling. It is to 
him that I am indebted for the honor of my election as a member of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society ; and I had hoped to see more of 
him in private life, in the event of his revisiting Europe. 

Allow me, in conclusion, to express a hope — without deviating into 
any political arguments — that the very hostile feelings against Eng- 
land, which seem at present to find favor in the United States, may be 
gradually assuaged ; and that we, in England, may do or say nothing 
that should tend to their continuance. I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 

Stanhope. 
Dr. Qbobqb £. Ellis. 

Dr. Fitch Edward Oliver was elected a Resident Mem- 
ber. 

Mr. Sibley presented in the name of General Lefroy, the 
Governor of Bermuda, a pamphlet in two parts, entitled 
" Witchcraft in the Somers Islands." 

Mr. Deane announced a new serial of Proceedings, from 
April to June, 1875, inclusive, for distribution. 

The President then said : — 

One of my last visits in England was to Seven Oaks, one 
of the most beautiful little towns in the lovely County of 
Kent. Being there on a Sunday, I attended service at the 
old church, and there — as almost everywhere else, indeed, 
in England — I found something of historical, and even of 
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American, interest. In the chancel was a large tablet to the 
memory of Jeffrey, Lord Amherst, with a reference to the con- 
quest of Canada under his lead in 1760. His country-seat, 
still occupied by his descendants, is quite near to the town, 
and is named Montreal. 

But in the same church I found the original monument to 
William Lambarde, the old perambulator of Kent, and " the 
father of County Historians." This monument was the more 
interesting to me from the fact that we have in our library a 
copy of the second edition of the " Perambulation of Kent," 
which belonged to Adam Winthrop, the father of the first 
Governor, and which has many notes and comments in Adam's 
handwriting ; some of them in prose, and some of them in 
verse, and all proving abundantly that Adam was thoroughly 
acquainted with the contents of the book, and was a personal 
friend of its author. 

On the reverse of the title-page Adam has inscribed a Latin 
ode (Carmen Sapphicum, as he calls it), in honor of Lam- 
barde. This I will not read, or vouch for the Latinity or the 
metrical accuracy of it. But on the fly-leaf I find a brief 
biography of Lambarde, which is not uninteresting ; and it is 
due to the memory of this old "father of County Historians" 
that it should not be lost. 

Mr. W" Lambarde was y* soonne and heire of John Lambarde an 
Alderman, and Shryve of London, ano. D. 1551. & (E. 6. 3'',) who 
was free of the company of tbe Drapers. He was first brought up in 
Oxforde, and afterwards a student of the comon Lawes in Linconnes 
Inne, and there was made a utterbarrester, & a Bencher of y" same 
house, and by Sr Tho. Bromley then L. Chancelor he was put into the 
Comission of y° peace in Kent, and by the Lorde Cobham, lately L. 
Chamberlayne, he was much used bothe in publike, and also in his 
private affaires, for he was wise, learned, and religious, as appereth by 
this booke, and divers others w""" he compiled : He builded certaine 
almes houses in Greenewyche, (where he died) and gave landes of a 
good yerely value for ever, to maintaine them. He departed out of 
this lyfe in the threescore and third yere of his age, the 21* day of 
August, afio. 1601, and in the three and fortith yere of the blessed 
reigne of Queene Elizabeth, and lyeth buryed in Sainte Alphegs 
Churche, in Greenwyche. In memoria erit Justus. Mr. Lambarde's 
firste wife was the daughter of Mr. Moulton ; by whom he had issue 
three sonnes & one daughter. Their youngest sonnes were twynnes, 
and died after their father, in the 17 yere of their ages, whose names 
were Gore and Vane. Their elder brother's name is Moulton, who 
was knighted by Kinge James. 

It seems from this account that Lambarde died and was 
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buried in Greenwich. But I learned at Seven Oaks, and I 
believe it is so stated on the monument itself, that this was 
the original monument which had been placed over his re- 
mains in the church at Greenwich, but had been removed to 
the church at Seven Oaks, where the family now reside, when 
the Greenwich church was rebuilt. 

He then read the following letter, as giving an interesting 
account of the grave of WhaUey, the regicide : — 

„ „ „ „, „ Philadelphia, Sept. 1, 1875. 

Hon. R. C. WiNTHROP, Boston. 

Dear Sir, — I recently received from the hands of a friend a pam- 
phlet containing your address before the New England Historical 
Society, and the authorities of Bowdoin College, in the year 1849. I 
do not remember to have seen it before, though it is possible I may, 
and have forgotten it. I was of course interested in your account of 
the Bowdoin family, from a branch of which I claim to have descended. 
You may, and probably do, know the history of the two children of 
Pierre Bowdoin, who removed from Boston while their brother was 
pursuing successfully his business there. Their removal was in this 
wise, as tradition has brought it down to me. My ancestor, Thomas 
Robins, was a merchant and trader, located at Chincoteague, in North- 
hampton, now Accomac County, on the eastern shore of Virginia. His 
business took him frequently to Boston, where he became acquainted 
with the merchant Bowdoin, and with his sister, Elizabeth Bowdoin, 
whom he subsequently married and carried off to his home in Virginia. 
The other brother soon after followed, and settled in the same neigh- 
borhood, where he married, and where his descendants, some bearing 
his name, now reside, or did, not many years ago. I am a lineal 
descendant from Thomas Robins and Elizabeth Bowdoin. They had 
several children, — sons and daughters, — whose descendants are to be 
found on the eastern shores of Maryland and Virginia ; and I believe 
all have maintained characters of high honor and integrity, and remain 
in excellent standing in their own land. We have never allowed the 
name to die out, but retain it in the male and female line as a middle 
name. I have a brother, William Bowdoin Robins, and a son of the 
same name, now a practising lawyer at the Philadelphia bar. 

Thomas Robins, from whom I have descended, was the second son 
of Thomas Robins and Elizabeth Bowdoin. He married, in 1736, Leah 
Whalley, a daughter of Elias Whalley, youngest son of Colonel Edward 
WhaUey the regicide, who mysteriously disappearing from his hiding- 
place in Connecticut, to which colony he fled after the restoration of 
Charles II. to the throne of England, found his way to Virginia, 
where he joined his family, who had come there from England ; and 
from thence worked his way up into Maryland, and setfled on an 
obscure point of land in the easternmost county in that State, where he 
felt that he would be safe from the officers of the crown, who were in 
search of him. There he lived safely, and died and was buried on his 
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farm, where his grave has been pointed out to me. I wonder that 
President Stiles, of Yale College, in his elaborate searches for infor- 
mation about the lives, and resting-places of the bodies, of the regicides 
Goff and Whalley, failed to obtain these facts in reference to Whalley. 
But in a work of his, which I have seen, written toward the end of the 
last century, he came to the conclusion that he had exhausted every 
means in his power to obtain accurate information as to the last resting- 
place of Whalley, and that he had failed to satisfy himself on that 
point. I am aware that New Haven claims that his body rests in a 
graveyard in that city ; but the statement I have made may be relied 
upon : it never has been doubted in the vicinity referred to, where his 
descendants reside, many bearing his name. I refer to this as an inci- 
dent which seems to have interested many in New England three- 
quarters of a century ago, and induced President Stiles to embody hia 
researches in quite a large volume. 

Pardon me, my dear sir, for intruding this letter upon you. I am 
prompted in doing it by the belief that you were interested in the 
Bowdoin family, and that if you were not acquainted with the history 
of the branch that left New England, would be interested in the facts 
1 have stated in regard to them. 

Very respectfully your obedient servant, 

Thomas Robins. 

He then presented a small pamphlet entitled "Mount Nod, 
the Wandsworth Burial Ground of the French Huguenots;" 
a cemetery which he recently visited, being not far from 
London. One monument bears the following inscription: — 

" James Baudouin, Esq., born at Nismes, in France : but in the year 
1685, fled from France to avoid Tyranny and Persecution, and enjoyed 
a Protestant Liberty of Conscience, which he sought, and happily found, 
and was gratefully sensible of, in the Communion of the Church of 
England. He constantly answered this pious Resolution in his life, and 
went to enjoy the blessed Fruits of it, by his death the 2nd day of 
February, 1738-9, Aged 91." 

This " James Baudouin," the President supposed, must be 
a brother to Pierre Baudouin (the grandfather of Governor 
Bowdoin), who settled here. 

The President also read the following letter from Samuel 
Sewall to John Winthrop, Esq., of New London : — 

Boston, Jant S'S, 1725-6. 
Dicite lo Paan, et lo bis dicite Paan. 

I will assure you Sir, it was a joyfull surprise to me this Morning, 
to hear that you had taken up Madam Winthrop's Bond; cut down the 
Tree, and grub'd up the Roots ; that if it were a Chesnut, it could 
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never sprout agen. Next to the paymant of my own Debts, I could 
not be more gratified, And I hope GOD will give you an Equivalent 
for what you have parted with to doe it. I intend by the first oppor- 
tunity, to acquaint hir Executors, that my Letter could have no Influ- 
ence in this- Affair which, for ought 1 know, was finished before my 
Letter was receivd into the Post-office, tho' I had been spoken to 
about it weeks before. Having one Jienattis only by me, I have 
inclos'd it & a copy or two of Judge Lynde's verses. His Epithet 
Affed puts me in mind of Mrs. Anne Pollard, who died in the 105'?" 
year of her Age. Her Bearers were Sewall, Townsend, Bromfield, 
Stoddard, Checkley, Marion ; the years of whose Age put together, 
made up 445. A mortal Fever is rife at Rowley, where my only 
Sister, & her families dwell. May we have a House not made with 
hands eternal in the heavens prepared for us, before we are call'd to 
remove from our Earthly Accoinodations. I am Sir, 
Your friend & most humble Servant, 

Samuel Sewall. 

He also presented, as from Mr. Charles H. Hart, of Phila- 
delphia, a handsomely engraved shop-bill (executed by " Nat. 
Hurd, Sculp."), which read as follows : " Sperma-ceti Candles 
Warrented pure ; are made by Joseph Palmer & Co at Grer- 
mantown near Boston, & to be Sold at their Store in Boston, 
New England." Underneath is the same in French. In 
the centre of the plate is the picture of a whale.* 



* There is no date on the shop-bill, but it can hardly be less than a hundred 
years old, as "Nat. Hurd, an eminent goldsmith and engraver," died in Boston, 
on the 17th December, 1777, aged 48. — Eds. 



